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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


LETTER Il. 
Grinberg, 23d Fuly, 1800. 


As I have stipulated that you shall peruse 
none of my letters, written upon this tour, but 
with your map in hand, I need not tell you, per- 
haps, that this is the first town we have reached 
after entering upon the borders of Silesia. _ Its 
distance from Frankfort is ten German miles. 
We left that place yesterday, at one in the after- 
noon, and experienced again, as we had done 
more than once before, how impossible it is to 
carry into effect the determination of not travel- 
ling in the night. We were told at Frankfort, 
that we could easily go from thence to Crossen, 
ia eight hours; and.in four from our departure, 
that is, at five in the afternoon, we had actually 
come half way. There remained one stage of 
three miles for us to perform, which, after wait- 
ing, as usual, more than an hour to change our 
horses, we were seven hours and a half in travel- 
ling, so that we arrived at Crossen at half past 
one this morning. We stopped there until seven, 
and then came the other four miles. -We arrived 
here this day between twelve and one, at noon. 
The country through which we came, is an exact 
counterpart to that between Frankfort and Ber- 
lin, or to that between Berlin and Hamburg; 
only, if possible, deeper sands, narrower roads, 
and the more frequent shock of pine-tree boughs, 
overhanging the way. It is truly the abomination 
of desolation. Well might Frederic the second 
consider the soil of his ancient patrimony as an 
objection to the maxim, that God created nothing 
but what was destined to some purpose. ‘Sand,’ 
said the cld king to Zimmermann, “ I have al- 
“‘ ways been puzzled to know for what purpose 
“« God created sand.” 

This town contains about seven thousand 
inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from 
two sources; from the manufacturing of broad- 
cloth, and from the cultivation of the vine. The 
first is carried on ina manner, which, it should 
seem, might serve as an example for our own 
country. Here is no large capitalist at the head 
of an.extensive manufacture, and employing at 
wages, which will scarcely keep soul and body; 
together, a large number of workmen ; whose la- 
bours only contribute to accumulate his enor- 
mous wealth ; but here are between six and seven 
hundred looms, which furnish comfortable sub- 
sistence to as many families. The wool is partly 
raised in the neighbourhood, and partly imported 
from Poland. There are several fulling-mills 
which belong tot he gild, or corporation of the 
manufacturers, and are used in common by 
them all; byt the spinning, the carding, the dy-' 
ing, the weaving, the drying, the pressing, the 


shearing of the fleece to the sale of the cloth for 
the taylor, is performed by each separate manu- 
facturer for himself. It is possible, for I cannot 
dispute the principles of Adam Smith respecting 
the division of labour, that by the separation of all 
these single operations, the same quantity of in- 
dustry might produce a greater quantity of 
work’d materials, but it is very doubtful, whether 
it would produce a competent subsistence for so 
many individuals. Where the system of subdi- 
viding labour ad infinitum, is established, each 
individual workman is but an infinitesimal frag- 
ment of a vast body. One man, ten men, fifty 
men, combining all their faculties together, can- 
not produce any thing; unless there is a manufac- 
ture upon an immense scale, there can be none at 
all. ‘he single workman is thus placed altoge- 
ther in the dependence of the great capitalist, and 
must of course become his drudge. Thus hun- 
dreds of laborious men will be compelled to 
groan and sweat under a weary life, for the sake 
of adding thousands more to the thousands of one 
merchant. But, where all the operations for the 
production of a manufactured work can be per- 
formed by one man, or by asmall number of men, 
each single workman will be of more consequence 
in himself, more independent of his employer, 
and more assured of his subsistence. The profits 
of manufacturing will be distributed in smaller 
portions, and to greater numbers. There willbe 
less accumulation and more circulation of wealth. 

The most considerable manufacturer here is a 
Mr. Forster; and he only possesses and uses the 
machines for spinning and carding the wool, 
which are employed in the English manufac- 
fares, and.are well known in y gow Rig We 
went to see these machines work’d; and they 
were shewn us by Mr. Forster, not only with 
great. complaisance, but with much apparent 
pleasure. He was delighted at the sight of a na- 
tive American ; the first whom he had ever seen. 
This country, in general, is seldom visited by 
strangers; and in such countries strangers are al- 
ways treated with the utmost attention and hospi- 
tality. Ihave, many years ago, had experience 
of this in Sweden; and the farther we now re- 
move from Berlin, the more we become sensible 
of it upon this road. They make, in this town, 
about 25,000 pieces of broad-cloth, by the year, 
of four different qualities. The finest is, to all ap- 


Yjpearance, as handsome as the English broad- 
jcloth, we commonly wear for coats, and is about 
fifty per cent. cheaper. 


Mr. Forster told me it 
woud give him great pleasure to send some o: 
his cloths to America, and I have no doubt but 
that a merchant, who would speculate upon them 
from our country, would find his account very 
wellin it. They now send it to Poland, Russia, 
Hamburg, and Berlin, 

Their wine is a much more precarious source 
of profit, than their broad-cloth. The whole 
country about the town is clad with vines, and in 
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favourable years they raise wine enough, not 


only for their own consumption, but likewis¢ 
large quantities for exportation. But Bacchus 
loves to bask in warmer climates than these. A 
hard winter kills the vines, and others. must 
be planted at considerable expence. If they 
blossom toc early, they are nipped by the frost; 
if too late, their liquor turns to vinegar ; a cold 
night, late in the spring, or early in the autumn, 
is enough to cut off half their vintage ; and, upon 
the whole, the labour and expence they bestow 
upon this fruit, is all thrown into a lettery, which 
has several blanks to a.prize. A atran ete how- 
ever, cannot be surprized that they should hazard 
so much upon the grape, when he seés the land 
upon which it is planted. It is the only way, in 
which Nature can here be forced to yield any 
thing. : 

I have already observed to you, that we. per- 
ceive a difference in the manners of the people, 
from those to which we have been accustomed at 
Berlin, It extends only in a slight degree to the 
dress of the women, which is remarkable for.a 
sort of fillet or diadem of black velvet, bordered 
on both sides with ze or lace, which the 
wear round the head, and which has a pretty ef- 
fect. There is, likewise, a great simplicity in 
their dress, and the costume of those.who are in 
circumstances of wealth or competence, differs 
from that of the poorer class, only in,the fineness 
of the cloaths thy wear... Mrs Forster’, the wife 
of the gentleman I have mentioned to you, was 
thus dressed, in ashort jacket and petticoat, with 
a white apron, and handed to us cakes and wine 
for refreshment, herself, which both she and her 
husband urged us to take, with great kindness and 
cordiality... He himself appears, to be much of a 
politician, and reads the newspaper very, con- 
stantly. The national feelings—aversion against 
Austria, and good-will to France, were yery, per- 










ceptible in his conversation; and in that.of ano- 
ther gentleman, to whom I had brought.a letter; 
but they both spoke with. great applause of the 
Americans, ‘for having persevered in supporting 
their system of neutrality, during the war..; No- 


thing was more true, said Mr, Forster, than the 
old proverb, friede nusert, und. krieg verzehrt— 
(peace blooms, and war siemeren, I saw no- 
thing, in either of these persons, that discovered 
any tincture of the new philosophy; on the.con- 
trary, Mr. Anders, who. is a man of information 
and letters, expressed himself a great admirer of 
that. philosophy, which is easily applied to,the 
purposes of life ; and with dislike of that, which is 
merely speculative, and finds no end, m wander. 
ing mazes lost. Upon this ground, he declared his 
preference of Garve to Kant,.as, a philosopher, 
Garve was a German writer, who died about two 
years ago, at Breslau; he is highly celebrated, as 
far as his language extends, though his fame has 
not yet been blazon’d so widely abroad,.as that of 
Kant. His writings are chiefly upon topics of 
morality, which he has promoted by his own 
works, and by translations, both from the Latin 




















and English. From that most admirable monu- 
ment of ancient genius and wisdom, Cicero’s 
Treatise de Officiis, and from the modern but 
valuable book of Dr. Paley. 

In the manners and conversation of these per- 
sons, upon the whole, we found a frankness, a 
cordiality and good nature, truly republican, or 
which at Jeast I love to consider as such. They 
speak with openness and freedom of their own 
government, which they praise and blame, ac- 
cording as they think it deserves. I have told 
you, in my last letter, of the symptoms of dissa- 
tisfaction we had seen at Frankfort. The mer- 
chants and traders were discontented at being 
deprived of the principal profits of their fair; and 
the nobility, at having been subjected to a heavy 
excise upon small wines and beer, from which 
they had always been exempted, by privileges 
which, they say, the king at his*accession swore 
to maintain. Here the nobility and the towns 
were displeased, that the king should have taken 
the homage of Silesia, by a mere deputation from 


the States, to Berlin; and think he ought to have} 


taken it solemnly at Breslau, as his father and 
Frederic the second had done. Some of the 
towns, in particular, claim it as an express privi- 
lege, to do homage no where but at Breslau ; and 
the province in general thought itself slighted by 
the omission of the ceremony. 

As we are here not far from the borders of 
Poland, or what they now call South Prussia, we 
hear something too of the administration in that 
country, whichis not without censure. Numbers 
of officers have been placed there, who treat the 
Poles too much as a conquered people, ani in- 
dustriously ‘work to render galling the yoke, 
which every principle of good policy should ra- 
ther induce to alleviate. 


FreYSTADT, 24th Feely. 

We came here this morning from Grinberg, 
striking out of the great road to Breslau, which 
we shall not visit, at least for the present; and, in 
order to get into the great road to Hirschberg 
and the mountains, which we had left, at Crossen, 
in order to pass through Griinberg. I had a let- 
ter for a count Kalkreuth, who resides here, 
whose grounds are said to be laid out with great 
taste and elegance, in the English manner, and 
who has a remarkably fine library ; but upon ar- 
riving here, we find the count is absent, and wili 
not return for several days. But this town being 
out of the ordinary post-road, we could not pro- 
cure horses to proceed, until to-morrow morn- 
ing, and must reconcile ourselves to remain here 
the rest of the day. This circumstance, though 
not the most agreeable in itself, has enabled us to 
make a discovery of our own consequence, which 
will make you smile at least, though I hope you 
wiil not laugh aloud at our expence. Know 
then, that a town officer has this afternoon come 
formally, in the name of the magistrates, and of 
the whole town, to compliment us upon our arri- 
val here; to offer us all the services in their 
power, and to express their high satisfaction at 
possessing within their walls, &c. &c. &c. for the 


good gentleman’s eloquence was so highly rheto-{ 


rica}, that, but for the high respect I owe to the ma- 
gistrates of the town, I should have been strongly 
reminded of the first adventure of Gil Blas, when 
he set out upon his travels. Yet this comparison 
would be alike unjust and ungrateful. The com- 
pliment in this case was truly sincere. The worthy 
officer, instead of eating our supper, and. then 
giving us a lesson of modesty, has added to his 
compliment, the present of a basket of fine fruit. 
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A circumstance, that cannot escape the obser- 


vation of a stranger, on entering Silesia from the 


electorate, is an immediate essential change, with 
respect to the articles of provision at the public 
houses ; they improve in quality, and at the same 
time are at much lower prices. We find at the 
inns, a printed paper, posted on the door of every 
apartment, and marking the regulated prices for 
every item of entertainment, which the inn- 
keepers cannot exceed. We had just come from 
paying a dollar a head, for very bad dinners, at 
Frankfort ; and at Griinberg, were charged only 
one third as much for very good ones. The other 
charges were all in the same proportion. This 
fact is worth mentioning, because it tends to 
prove how well fitted this province is to be a ma- 
nufacturing country. 
Yours, affectionately. 


ee 


EPISTOLARY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Every thing, pertinent to the history of the illustrious Dr. 
Johnson, is highly interesting to the learned and to the 
moral. The following letters were addressed by James 
Boswell to a classical friend of the Editor, who employs 
this opportunity again to testify his high sense of the good 
taste of his correspondent, and of his zeal to promote the 
essential interests of this paper. } 


Lonpon, June 11, 1792. 
Sir, 


The packet, with which your spontaneous kind- 
ness has been pleased to honour me, after being 
a little while delayed by the ship’s having put into 
Ireland, came safely to my hands. The two let- 
ters from Dr. Johnson to American gentlemen, 
are a valuable acquisition, I received them in 
time to be inserted in the second edition of my 
life of that great man, which is now in the press. 
It is to be in three volumes octavo, and will con- 
tain a good many additions. A copy from the 
author shall be sent to you, hoping that you will 
allow it a place in your library. Meantime, sir, 
my grateful acknowledgments to you shall be 
wafted across the Atlantic. 

In the letter to bishop White, I observe Dr. 
Johnson says, “ I take the liberty which you give 
“ me, of troubling you with a letter, of which 
*¢ you will please to fill up the direction.” There 
must therefore have been a third letter of my il- 
lustrious friend’s sent to your continent. If the 
respectable gentleman, under whose care it was 
transmitted, can procure a copy of it for me, I 
shall be much obliged to him, and to you, of 
whom I beg pardoa for giving you more trouble 
after what you have done for me. 

You are, I find, sir, atrue Johnsonian ; and you 
may believe that I have great pleasure in being 
of any service to one of that description. I have 
not yet been able to discover any more of his 
sermons, besides those /eft for publication by Dr. 
Taylor. I am informed by the lord-bishop of 
Salisbury, that he gave an excellent one to a cler- 
gyman, who preached and published it in his own 
name, on some public occasion. But the bishop 
has not as yet told me the name, and seems un- 
willingtodo it. YetI flatter myself I shall get at it. 

Your list of Johnson’s works, and of what has 
been written conceraing him, has what is most 
valuable. There have, however, been various 
other publications concerning him, several of 
which I have mentioned in my book. If you 
think it worth your while to collect all that can 
be had, I will do all that I can to assist you, 
though some of them attack me with a good deal 
of ill nature, the effect of which, however, I 





assure you, is by no means painful. 


I now send you a poetical review of Dr. John- 
son’s literary and moral character, by my friend 
Mr. Courtenay, in which, though I except to se- 
veral passages, you will find some very good 
writing. 
It will be kind, if you will be so good as to let 
me know if any thing be published in the New 
World, relative to Johnson. My worthy book- 
seller, Mr. Dilly, will take care of whatever 
packets you may have to send to me. 
I am, sir, 
your much obliged 
humble servant, 
James Boswe tt. 
Lonpon, July 28, 1793. 
DEAR SiR, | 

I have this very day received your packet, con- 
cerning your letter of 17th May, and as a vessel 
sails for Philadelphia to-morrow, I shall not de- 
lay to express my sincere thanks for your accu- 
mulated favours. 

I am very sorry that you have experienced 
any uneasiness at not hearing from me, in answer 
to your obliging letter of 10th October, 1792, 
which came safe to my hands, together with Mr. 
Hopkinson’s miscellaneous works, and the Ma- 
gazine, giving an account of that gentleman. The 
truth is, I delayed writing to you again, till I 


Dr. Johnson, which I supposed would be ready 
long before this time ; but it has been retarded by 
various causes, one of which you will not regret; 
I mean my having had some valuable additions 
lately communicated to me. The work is at 
length finished, and you willbe pleased to receive 
your copy of it from the author. It will be accom- 
panied with Mr. Young’s Criticism on Gray’s 
celebrated Elegy, in imitation of Dr. Johnson’s 
manner, which, I persuade myself, will entertain 
you a good deal. 
I think a kind of national modesty in a young 
race, if I may so express myself, has led you 
to rate your countryman lower than he deserves. 
I do not mean to estimate him as a first rate 
genius; but surely he had good abilities, and a 
wide and various range of application. Ihave 
not time to consider the writings, which you have 
kindly sent me with your last letter, so as to give 
any opinion upon them by this opportunity. But 
[I shall certainly presume to tell you in a future 
letter what [ think of them. I shall be glad to 
have the curious dissertation on the elements of 
written language, though you mention that it 
contains some severe strictures on Dr. Johnson. 
Iam not afraid. I know what he can bear. 
Mr. Agutter’s se1mon on his death has not yet 
been published. Should it appear, you may de- 
pend un my taking care to transmit you a copy of it. 
I cannot warmly enough acknowledge the zcal, 
with which you have exerted yourself in order to 
gratify me. [am very sorry that Dr. Johnson’s 
letter to your friend Mr. Odell is lost.. But that 
is one of the many evils, occasioned by that un- 
just civil war, which I reprobated at the time 
when a bad ministry carried it on, and now look 
back upon, with «a mixture of wonder and regret. 
Let us not, however, get upon that subject. I 
beg you may present my compliments to Mr. 
Odell, with thanks for his very polite mention of 
me. I also beg to be respectfully remembered to 
\osseceseeeseseeseey WHO I'am pleased to find recollects 
having met me at the hospitable table of my old 
friend sir Alexander Dick, who was truly a 
Corycius Senex. The fohnsoniana which ...crse 
sstesseecseeee has ODligingly allowed you to send me, 





could send you the second edition of my Life of 
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have the characteristical stamp; and I like much 
his expression, that “‘ ‘Lhe single weight of 
‘¢ Johnson’s massy understanding, irt the scale 
“< of Christianity, is an overbalance to all the in- 
‘¢ fidelity of the age, in which he lived.” 

You will find in my second edition, a correc- 
tion of chum to cham, suggested to me by lord 
Polmerston. ‘ I am glad to have it confirmed by 
the letter from Dr. Armstrong, and should my 
book come to another edition, that confirmation 
shall be added; as shall your discovery of the 
pun upon corps in Menogiana, in which you are, 
I think, clearly right. You will find an ingenious | 
conjecture concerning it, in my second edition, 
by an unknown correspondent. 

I have not yet obtained from the bishop of Sa- 
lisbury the name of the clergyman to whom 
Johnson gave asermon, which was preached on 
the fifth of November; for that I find was the 
public occasion. I will endeavour, if possible, 
to find it out. : 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Tour to the Nether- 
lands, is much better written by himself, than I 
could doit; for it is, understand, almost entirely 
an account of the pictures. It is to be subjoined 
to an edition of his Discourses to the Royal 
Academy, which is now in the press, under the 
care of that accurate critic, my friend Mr. 
Malone. . 

By your name, sir, you must be of Scottish 
extraction. May I presume to ask, how long 
your family has been settled in America? I have 
a great wish to see that country; and I once flat- 
tered myself that I should be sent thither in asta- 
tion of some importance. 

I am, with a very grateful sense of my obliga- 
tions to you, 

Dear Sir, 
your most obedient 
humble servant, 
James BoswE tt. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
“ For you, 
I tame my youth to philpsophie cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

I have just been amused by a curious resem- 
blance between two authors, whose stile, topics, 
and degrees of genius, were as remote as possible 
from each other. I mean Shakspeare, and ho- 
nest John Bunyan. The association of these two 
names, in a critical parallel, appears almost as 
ludicrous and fantastic, as Dr. BEATTIE’s curi- 
ous fancy of Julius Cesar, drinking tea with 
Queen Elizabeth. But, in the two following 
quotations, the matchless dramatist, and the Cal- 
vinistic dreamer, are pretty closely allied, both 
‘in sentiment and expression. 

In the comedy of “ As You Like It,” the fol- 
lowing song is sung by “my lord of Amiens,” and 
the melancholy Jaques. The topics in the initial 
stanzas are such as naturally arise in the mind of 
every forester, enamoured of sylvan life, and en- 
joying with quietude a crust and independence. 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note, 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat ; 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live in the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleas’d with what he gets; 

Come hithér, come hither, coime hither, 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


If it do come to pass, 

That any man turn ass, 

Leaying his wealth and ease, 

A stubborn will to please ; 

Duc ad me, duc ad iae, duc ad me, 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 

An if he will come to me. 


The passage from Bunyan, occurs in the second 
part of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and is supposed 
to be said, or sung by one of his Christian worthies, 
whom the whimsical author salutes by the oddly 
compounded name of “ Mr. Valiant for Truth.” 
In this little Christian ballad, though the produc- 
tion of arude unlettered man, who, on most other 
occasions, has composed very harsh rhymes, we 
discern much melody, sweetness, and simplicity. 
The resemblance to the song in Shakspeare, is 
obvious; but it is highly improbable, that the 
author of the Pilprim had any knowledge of the 
author of ** As You Like It.” It must be con- 
cluded that the coincidence was fortuitous. 


Who would true valour see, 
Let him come hither ; 

One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather : 
There’s no discouragement, 
Shall make him once relent, 
His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound, 
His strength the more is: 

No lion can him fright; 

He’ll with a giant fight ; 

But he will have a right, 

To be a pilgrim. 

Hobgoblin, nor foul fiend 

Can daunt his spirit ; 

He knows, he at the end 

Shall life inherit: 

Then fancies fly away, 

He’ll not fear what men say, 

He'll labour, night and day, 

To be a pilgrim. 
In a writer pure and classical, like the distin- 
guished Dr. Moore, we are astonished to disco- 
ver such a gross trespass upon grammatical 
grounds, as the following— 

‘¢ IT knew very well that he could give me in- 
stances of prudenter people, who thought very 
differently.” See “‘ Mordaunt,” vol. 3, page 19. 

Mons. Scarron, in the preface to his “ Ro- 
man Comique,” has this apostrophe —“ Ami lec- 
teur, pieux lecteur, lecteur bénevolé ou comme 
tu voudras, ne pense que je te donne ces beaux 
‘noms la pour capter ta bienveillance. Je te per- 
mets de dire jus que pendre de mon livre, selon 
Vhonnéte coutume de ceux qui lisert; et si tu 
n’as pas été assez fou pour Vacheter, tout le de- 
plaisir que j’en aurai, sera de n’avoir pas ajouté 
aux noms d’ami de pieux, et de bénevolé, celui 


il 


tion of smartness in addresses to the courteous 
reader was, for a long period, a settled fashion 
among miscellaneous writers about the time in 
which the above Scaramouch writer, flourished. 
[ believe, however, he led the way to that herd 
of authors, whowish, in the phraseof Mr. Boyes, 
to dazzle and surprise, and who substitute ‘‘ vi- 
vacity for wit, and pertness for humeur,” 

One would suppose, that the following passage 
from sir Richard STEELE, was written since the 
revolution in France; since the reign of philoso- 
phers and chymists, who strive to explode first 
principles; and of murderous atheists, who, after 
having proved that they had no feart, argued 
that they had no soul. — fol rena cire 
‘A fellow knows how to write a receiptyor 
cut:up a carcass, and forthwith argues against the 
immortality of the soul. I have knowm manysa 
little wit, in the ostentation of his parts, rally 
the truth of scripture, who was notable to read. 
a chapter in it.” + sil 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Faney’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild.” 
L’ALLEGRO. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
No. II. 


We have little to remark upon the theatrical 
performances of the past week. A new comedy 
under the title of Liberal Opinions, was produced 
on Thursday the 1st of January. It was pre- 
sented to the public under great disadvantages, 
in consequence of the indisposition of @ principal 
performer; which rendered it necessary, that her 
part should be read. This induces us to suspend 
our opinions upon the merits of the piece, till 
we Witness its second representation. At pre- 
sent we shall only observe, that it seems written 
with spirit, and that it frequently excited the 
mirth of the audience. - 

The apology, which was made in consequence 
of Mrs. Oldmixon’s illness, came rather mal a 
propos. Itimmediately succeeded an occasional 
address from Mr. Wignell, the leading ideas of 
which consisted in the application of the old 
adage, that “‘ as you begin the year you'll surely 
end it.”” He however parried the joke, by allude 
ing to it himself, with much pleasantry. ' 

The .play of King Richard III. constitute 
the entertainment of Friday. The historical 
dramas of Shakspeare are so rich in variety of 
character and incident, that there are very few 
theatrical companies, which can give them a 
proper and adequate support. The indulgence 
of the audience, must therefore be extended to 
slight imperfections. And this will not be has- . 
tily refused, when the principal parts are so ably | 
sustained, as they were on Friday. 

Reynolds’s comedy of Management was per-. . 
formed on Monday. Without exciting vivid . 
interest, this play amuses by highly ludicrous . 
situation, and eccentricity of character. It. 
should however be remarked, that there is-one - 
scene in it more calculated to impress the feel- 
ings, than any of Reynolds’s former productions. . 
We allude to the meeting in the fifth act, between . 
Juliana and her father. — 

The performances were suspended on Wednes- 
day, in consequence of the extensive prepara- 
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tions for the tragedy of Alexander the Great ; 
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which is said to be getting 
common splendour, and with unusual attention 
to ciassical costume. The impressions, made 
upon our minds by the studies of our earlier 
years, would be agreeably revived, by witness- 
ing an accurate representation of the varied and 
imteresting magnificence of the triumphal proces- 
sion of antiquity. 


in a style of un- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Warten Dutton, Esq: Alumnusof Yale Col- 
lege, anda gentleman, distinguished for poetical 
taste, and knowledge of the Belles Lettres, has 
published at Hartford, in Connecticut, a poem, 
entitled, “ The Present State of Literature.” 
To Connécticut, men studious either of Hudi- 
brastic or solemn poetry, look with eager eyes 
for the most successful specimens of the inspira- 
tion of the muse. Seldom is the lover of song 
disappointed, when he seeks his favourite gratifi- 
cation in that quarter. 

Of this little poem, whose agreeable topics it is 
now our duty and our delight to review, it is the 
object to gently satirize the neglect, or the abuse 
of letters in America. It was delivered at New- 
haven, on the day of the annual distribution of 
academical honours. 

The exordium is sweet, and sufficiently un- 
folds the design of the author. In the 6th line, 
the admirer of the Pursuits of Literature, will 
discover a parallel passage— 


«‘ From mossy seats, o’er-arch’d with laurel fair, 

Light waving to the touch of breezy air; 

Where erst, in visious rapt from mortal glance, 

The Grecian poets saw the mystic dance— 

Heard, as they trod Parnassus’ hallow’d mount, 

Mild waters welling from the sacred fount; 

The Muse arose, her faded laurel trimm’d, 

While grief suppress’d her radiant eye be- 
dimm’d; 

Resum’d her airy harp, with bold design, 

To assert the honours of the tuncful nine; 

To grace her favourites with appropriate praise, 

And mark the faults of these Augustan days.” 


The extent of our commerce is vividly de- 
scribed in the following passage. The sixth line, 


“« And hangs her whitening sail in Indian skies,” 


is novel and picturesque. The two closing lines 
of the description, present an admirable sketch 
of a polar winter. 
““ Here commerce too, the Goddess we adore, 
Hears busy murmurs float along the shore; 
Sees huddled stores her far brought wealth dis- 
play, 
And crowds, unwicldly, glut the noisy way; 
Along the coast, bids leafless forests rise, 
And hangs her whitening sail in Indian skies. 
The pictur’d nation of the Southern isles, 
Eyes her approach, and greets with wondering 
smiles. 
*« Where Nootka rolls her solitary flood,” 
The fur-clad dweller in the peaceful wood 
Flies to the shore; with shouts of welcome hails 
Her friendly barque, borne on by favoring gales ; 
Where oft, on thick ribb’d ice, in arctic skies, 
The white bear, drifting, lifts her cruel cries.” 


The lines i the countenance and character of 
the scoundrel speculator and low bred pedlar, are 
well hit off by the poet’s pencil. 


“« Now distant far a motley crowd she spies, 
Of onward gait, and hard unmeaning eyes; 
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Who never sleep, but Mammon guides their 
dream.” | 


A tea-party coxcomb is justly described as a 


member ofthat insipid tribe, who are 


‘¢ Loquacious, pert, oppressiyely polite, 
And elegantly dull, from morn to night— 
Who skip about the fair like dapper elves, 
Lost in attention to their own dear selves.” 


In the following, we discern the manner of 
CowPer ; the spirit of that writer, without the 
least approach to the servility of the copyist. 


‘«¢ Smack goes the whip, and round the lumber-; 
ing wheels ; 
And up the traveller comes with servant at his 
heels. 
FromGeorgian sands,with winged speed he flies, 
To where Niagara’s circling vapours rise ; 
Of all that’s strange or rare he takes account, 
And swells his journal with the vast amount ; 
Of Indian chiels, of queens, of gay pappooses, 
With jewels, pending from their ears and noses}; 
Of pipes and wampum, buffaloes and hares, 
Of owls and serpents, catamounts and bears ; 
Where arts and manners ope their varied store, 
And men look much like those he’d seen before. 
He suffers no delay ; just stops to dine, 
Puff his segar, and quaff his pint of wine ; 
In every town, his question’s much the same, 
The NNER RY my RS TY parson’sname.” 
( To be continued. ) 
EE 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
INTRODUCTION. 
One of the principal objects of this paper is to 
make a regular digest of the political and miscel- 
laneous intelligence of the week. This synopsis 
of news will comprehend both foreign and domes- 
tic events of an interesting character. It will of- 
ten, from lack of materials, or from the barrenness 
of the compiler, be abrupt, imperfect, and brief. 
But it is believed, from former trials, and from 
general experience, that this plan of abridgement 
if tolerably executed, will prove pleasant to the 
reader. The Editor has remarked, that notwith- 
standing the general eagerness for every thing, 
like news, in the Gazettes of the day, complaints 
are loud and frequent, touching the obscurity, en- 
tanglement, contradiction, and absurdity, of most 
articles of political detail. These inconvenien- 
ces are not chargable upon the respectable con- 
ductors of our daily Journals. A paper, hurried 
to press, necessarily presents the contents of the 
mails, as they arrive; exhibits crade lumps of 
intelligence, and allows no leisure to the most 
discriminating Editor. to separate the momen- 
tous from the trivial. Yet it is obvious that 
such confused masses of news, often stale and 
perplexed, contribute but little to the political 
edification of the reader. Add tothis, the intole- 
rable length, and frivolous nature of the greater 
portion of what is called by the imposing name 
of news, and every busy and every sagacious 
reader will frequently make the double exclama- 
tion of the wise man, “ that there is no mew thing 
under the sun,” and that * this also is a sore evil.” 
Hence, at the close of each week, a short .sum- 
mary, presenting the most prominent features of 
politics and miscellaneons information, will be 
convenient, and perhaps, popular. The Editor 
sees no reason, why brevity should not be the 
soul of politics, as well as of wit; and in all perz- 
odical works the utility of conciseness need not be 
insisted on. To peruse the brief, and the terse, 





Who never speak, but traffick is their theme ; 
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the busy may find time, and the idle, patience.” 
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What Epmunp Burge denominates a “dirils’-eye 
view,” is no less pleasant in politics, than in paint- 
ing. The narrowness of our limits, and the copi- 
ousness of materials, will equally forbid a complete 
delineation; but as rude sketches, with chalk 
and charcoal, can often associate a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the object, so even a rough draught 
of the FEATURES OF THE TIME may form a kind 
of humble miniature. The greediness of man 
for novelty ensures us some degree of attention. 
‘We shall at least 


‘¢ Be the table-talk of clubs up stairs, hay 
To which the unwash’d artificer repairs, the 
To indulge his genius after long fatigue, f 
By diving into cabinet intrigue.” ‘ ; 
The Editor will endeavour to make his Epi- on 
tome of intelligence perspicuous, and condensed. |... 
Fortunate will he esteem himself, if he can arrest pe 
the transient glances of the eye of curiosity; and |. 


hear the following application made to the Port- 
Folio, 


“ Lo, where it comes before the cheerful fire, 
Damps from the press in smoky curls aspire, 
(As trom the earth the sun exhales the dew) 
Ere we can read the wonders that ensue. 

Then eager every eye surveys the part 

That brings its favorite subjects to the heart ; 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 

And, slighting ours, make comments of taeir own ; 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands oppress’d, 
The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest 
Finds, BROILs,and BATTLEs, but neglects them all, 
For sonGs, and suits, a birth-day and a ball.” 
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As the Port Folio has not been long enough in 
circulation to reach the remote quarters of the 
union, and, from the recency of the establishment, 
the Editor has not found a sufficient interval of | | 
time to procure any of the public papers, or to 
obtain the replies of his political correspondents, 
this department of the paper must, at present, be 
very imperfect. It will require about a month te 
assemble all the ‘necessary materials, and to me- 
thodize and simplify the communications of his #™ 
friends. Meanwhile, from the very scanty stock > 
of articles before him, he will form a lilliputian ec 
epitome, which, for the present, the wits and sati- [ 
rists are at liberty to fampoon for its incomplete-. 

ness, and compare it to “Tom Thumb’s Folio.” /@ 


( To be continued. ) 


F_______| 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. : 
THE REVERIES OF A MORTIFIED OLD BACHELOR. fF 


SELECTIONS—No. I. 


At seventeen, females are fonder of inspiring: 
desire, than of deserving a sentiment, which, 
though perhaps more delicate, does not produce 
the same agreeable sensations. They wishtostrike, 
to affect, to share the trouble, they cause. The 
sighs, the jealousy, the vexation, the despair ofa 
lover, are the sole food on which they are eager 
to regale. She, who affirms to the contrary, is not 
to be believed; the language of her modesty is 
warmly contradicted by her heart. Seek for truth 
in her eyes, in her smiles, in her attitude, in the §. 
emotion she cannot conceal, when, forgetfulof her 
reason, man talks only to her senses, 

Women, having on their lips the smile of pieae }. 
sure, and in their eyes the desire that creates it, §. 
possess a charm few men can resist; they work 
more rapidly on the senses, and often produce a 
greater effect than beauty. aes 

Women know that art, coquetry, and a few-in- 
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a fool; they likewise know, that a lover is of all 
fools the most credulous, the most tractable, the 
most inclined to fall a victim to his’ passion. 
The inclinations created at first sight of an in- 
teresting woman, are the effects of an irresistable 
sympathy, which subdue at once all the faculties 
of the mind, and make menthe slaves of the ob- 
jects, that inspire them. 

Said a celebrated woman, in a certain city; 
“ Moralists will say, it isbetter to starve virtuous, 
than to /ive profligate; but what man or woman, 
having their choice of these, would not prefer 
the last? I would.” 

A woman isa very frail being; her modesty, 
often subservient to her passions, is. ever ready 
to fall a sacrifice to her “ lust of sway.” It is 
only the dread of the world, that confines this 
passion within the limits of discretion. 

How many ate the accidents against the ho. 
nour of a young woman, that cannot be foreseen 
by prudence! Surrounded by precipices, she is 
like a blind man, who, ignorant of the danger he 
is in, finds himself upon the brink of ruin, before 
he could entertain the fear of it. ‘Nature, love, 
vanity, the audacity of those “ odious creatures,” 
the men—how cautious she ought to be, to avoid 
or conquer so many powerful enemies. 


5 ——___} 
HUMOROUS. 


[A few years since, a club of classical scholars at Eton, at 
the head of whom was the celebrated George Canning, Esq. 
published two little volumes of essays, entitled, ‘‘ Tue 
Microcosm,” by G. Griffin, Esq. As these periodical essays 
are scarce in America, and as they are written with great 
spirit, wit, and humour, we are confident that an occasional 
extract will be equally novel and delectable to our readers. | 
Chloreaque, Sybarimque, Daretaque, Thersilochumque. 
VircGit’s 4En, 12, 363e. 


Chloreus, and Sybaris, and Dares, and Thersilochus. 


To G. Grirrin, Esa, 


Sik 
The author, from whom I have adopted this 
motto, has been justly esteemed of all poets, both 
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ancient and modern, the most pathetic. But per- 
haps, if every passage, whose excellence consist- 
ed in awaking the tender feelings of the reader, 
should be collected and compared together, there 

ould not be found one, in which the writer. has 
displayed a greater share of sensibility, than in 
his single line which I have selected. 

Such indeed with me has been the influence of 
he above mentioned Hexameter, that I never 
ould reflect, without indignation and astonish- 

ment, that Virgil, who had been so liberally re- 
arded for twenty-six. lines in the sixth book of 
his A,neid, should for this never have received 
he gratuity of a farthing. In whatever point of 
iew the two passages shall be examined, it will 
be found that the latter is, in all respects, equal, if 
ot superior to the former. There is no one, 
believe, who will be so hardy as to deny, that the 
erse, for whose merit 4 am contending, is emi- 
ently distinguished by every quality, which the 
ritics have deemed necessary to the constitution 
pf the most beautiful poetry. If the greatest ori- 
kinality of thought, the noblest simplicity of ex- 
pression, the most exquisite pathos, and the finest 
adaption of the sound to the sense, can entitle a 
crse to the name of excellent, I shall not hesi- 
ate to pronounce, that the one I am speaking of, 
s as worthy of admiration as any im the poem, 
In order to see whether it be so, let us try it in 
ach of the above particulars; though I am sen- 
ible, that there are people, who have been bold 
‘nough to assert, that the names which it con- 








ains are borrowed from history er tradition, F 
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cannot but look upon myself as in duty bound to 
believe, that they are the genuine offspring of the 
poet’s imaginations For as no such tradition is 
now current, and as,.no.such history has ever 
been produced, charity demands of me, that I 
should incline to the favourable side of the ques- 
tion. In this I am the more particularly justified, 
when I reflect, that Virgil, from other parts of 
his works, has given us strong reasonto conclude, 
that he was abundantly capable of inventing for 
himself, what he is here accused of having taken 
Jrom another. With regard to simplicity, | 
should hold myself much indebted to any indi- 
vidual, who would point out to me, in the whole 
compass of poetry, one single passage by which, 
in this respect, the motto of my letter has ever 
been exceeded. Though the expression be plain 
and unaffected, there is nothing that borders upon 
meanness ; and although it is copious, there is 
nothing redundant. ‘hough it is level with the 
‘capacity of a child, it extorts admiration from the 
wisdom of old age. 

Let us now see how excellent is the versifica- 
tion; and how well it is suited to the meaning 
which the words are intended to convey. The 
author’s purpose was certainly to awaken the 
finer sensibilities of the soul; to shew us how 
suddenly the life of mortals passeth away ; and 
how many there are who seem to have existed, 
merely that they might by their fall give a lustre 
to others. How admirably the flow of the verse 
in consideration is calculated to suggest these 
ideas, the most undistinguishing and most un- 
practised ear cannot but discern. For besides, 
that there is in the general run of the line some- 
thing most musically mournful and melancholy, 
the Cesura after the first foot has wonderfully 
tended to promote this effect. The reader natu- 
rally expects after a dactyl to rest upon a long 
syllable, but here he is unhappily deceived, and 
the ground which he imagined to be firm, sinks, 
as it were, beneath him. How ingeniously does 
this illustrate the case Of mankind, who are apt 
to regard this life as a permanent possession; but 
soon find, that they have leaned upon a reed. 

Lastly, let us consider this line with regard to 
the pathetic. For my own part, I could scarcely 
ever peruse it without shedding tears. If there 
be a man’ who would feel no emotion in reading 
over an enumeration of personages, whose exist- 
ence is never mentioned but once, and that only 
in order to tell you how it was concluded, I 
should be apt, against such an one, to exclaim 
with my favourite author, 


———duris genuit te cautibus horrens 

Caucasus, Hircaneque adm6runt ubera tigres. 

——Caucasus, with rocks 

Horrid, disclosed him from his flinty sides, 

And fierce Hyrcanian tygers gave him suck. 
TRAPP. 


Supposing, however, that people of this dispo- 
ition are rarely to be met with, I shall take the 


Ss 
Snel of addressing myself to my reader, as to 


one who will think and sympathize with me. 
Gentle, therefore, and courteous as I take thee to 
be, I cannot but imagine that thou art troubled 
with the same melancholy reflections as I am, 
whenever thou beholdest a catalogue of persons 
who are supposed indeed to have existed, but of 
whom history has left us no trace or memorial, 
except their names. For my part, I must con- 
fess, that no invention of poets, however artful ; 
no tale of novelists, however tender; no elo- 
quence of orators, however elaborate ; no narra- 





tive of historians, however tragical;-has such 
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power te work upon my affections, as the simple 
and unadorned pages of a parish register. If I 
should attempt to account for this effect, I would 
refer it to two causes; the one, as they tend to 
inspire us with melancholy and mortifying ideas 
of human nature itself ; and the other as they bring 
home a painful truth tothe bosom of almost every 
individual. Considering how small is the num- 
ber of persons, whose superior qualifications of 
intellect or body can enable them, to survive the 
lapse of a single century, there are surely few, 
whose endowments, whether fancied or real, can 
prevent them from ranking themselves in the 
number of those who are soon to be forgotten. In 
reading those affecting catalogues. of the liying 
and the dead, which are to be met with in almost 
every village of the kingdom, we are apt, u 
recollecting the truth of the above observation, 
to 7 this simple question to ourselves, “‘ Have 
‘“¢ J any reason to suppose, that nature has bestowed 
“ upon me such pre-eminence of mind or body, as 
“© may rescue my name from that oblivion which is 
‘< the general lot of humanity ?” Here vanity and 
ambition tempt me to say, yes: but truth, like 
Tisiphone, stares me in the face, ’till I am come 
pelled to answer no. 

Dreary as this idea may be, perhaps we. are 
little less mortified, when we turn from ourselves, 
in order to survey the world at large ; to reflect, 
that amidst so many millions, so inconsiderable 
a portion should be able to erect for themselves 
a memorial.of a thousand years; that few have 
wanted the vanity to aspire to what still fewer 
have had the felicity to succeed in ; that the same 
end has been attempted by means diametrically 
opposite ; and that the most laborious efforts of 
virtue and vice, of laudable and perverted ambi- 
tion, have often been exhausted in vain. . 

Indeed, the idea of being utterly forgotten 
after death, is so repugnant to the first and ruling 
principles of our nature, that I am little surpris- 
ed at the extravagant audacity of that man, who, 
resolving to be known to posterity, seized pro- 
bably upon the only method which lay within the. 
reach of his abilities, by setting fire to the mag- 
nificent temple at Ephesus. The desire of being 
distinguished when we are present, and of being 
remembered when we are absent, is the first pas- 
sion which discovers itself in our youth; and the 
last which adheres to us in, our old age. You, 
sir, must frequently have observed, how fond, 
the citizens of your little world are of carving 
their names upon every form and wainscot in 
the school. ‘Though this I know is apt to en- 
flame the breast of a master with wrath and in- 
dignation, I cannot but confess, that to my mind 
it suggests a number of melancholy and pleasing 
ideas. The sight of these curious engravings, 
brings naturally to my recollection, that I was 
lately at school myself; that I was engaged in the, © 
same amusements and pursuits with those around 
me; that I took the same methods to immortalize 
my name which they have done ; and thatI failed 
in the attempt, which they too may find to have 
been the case with themselves hereafter. 

In order to shew how firmly this desire of im- 
mortality is retained by us in,the last period of 
our existence, I cannot help mentioning Mr. 
Powel, the fire-eater, whom I remember to have 
seen whenat Eton. ‘This gentleman, after hav- 
ing amused himself with eating lead, brimstone, 
and sealing-wax, melted downtogether, observed 
to the company, that he was advancing, by very, 
rapid strides, towards ‘‘ that undiscovered country 
“ from whose bourn.no. traveller returns.” He 





consoled himself, however, with the idea, that 
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the miracle which he was performing upon his 
body, would be retained with joy in the memo- 
ries of the spectators, at a time when that body 
should be lying in the dust. | Trivial as to some 
philosophers may appear to have been the object 
of this man’s ambition, I cannot help thinking, 
that this was the ointment, which counteracted 
the natural influence of the lava, which he had 
been devouring. For it is with difficulty that I 
can conceive a person, undergoing such painful 
operations, and contenting himself with such un- 
palatable food, unless he was instigated by some 
greater inducement than the trifling emoluments 
accruing from his exhibitions. 


Here I cannot help staying to pay my tribute 
of applause to the worth of so great a man. How- 
ever some people may affect to despise the object 
of Mr. Powel’s ambition, I shall make it my bu- 
siness to shew, that it was not inconsistent with 
the dignity of a man, a philosopher, and a Chris- 
tian. How many stoics have consigned their 
names to immortality, without any pretensions 
to those sublime virtues, which are conspicuous 
in the character of Mr. Powel? It wasthe highest 
boast of a stoic, that he could look with adaman- 
tine indifference on the death of his nearest rela- 
tions: In how much more amiable, and how much 
more heroic a light does the conduct of Mr. 
Powel appear to us! So far from steeling his 
heart with the unnatural apathy of a stoic, he ex- 
ulted in the zarm benevolence of a Christian ; 
and submitted to the most fery trials, merely to 
entertain those, with whom he had not the most 
distant connexion. By way of corollary, (to use 
a term in mathematics) what would not this man 
have undergone to serve his friends? If we might 
reason from arguments, a fortiori, we should 
conclude, that he would have rejoiced to follow 
even Shadrack, Meshack, and Abed-nego. After 
what I have said, I should imagine, that few will 
deny to Mr. Powel the merit of patience the 
most enduring, combined with a philanthropy 
the most comprehensive. There is another vir- 
tue, in which I think the character of Mr. Powel 
may stand in competition with that of the most 
exalted heroes of antiquity—I mean temperance. 
Seneca indeed has talked to us in very lofty terms 
of the abstinence of some of the earlier worthies 
of his own country, and those of Lacedemon ; 
the diet of the former was such as would at this 
day be esteemed a luxury by thousands; and as 
for the black broth of the latter, I do not recol- 
lect, amidst all the ingredients which composed 
it, that melted lead, scaling-wax, and brimstone, 
were ever included. As a patriot, I consider 
Mr. Powel as one of the greatest that this cen- 
tury can boast of; for though I do not recollect 
that he was ever called out, by any particular 
emergency, to take an active part in the defence 
of his country, who can believe, that a person to 
whom fire had been literally meat, drink, and 
cloathing, would not naturally fly where war grew 
hottest; and would consequently be most conge- 
nial to his disposition and occupations im life? 
Now, if we sum up our evidence, we shall find, 
that the sublimer virtues of patience, temperance, 
and patriotism; together with the softer and 
more amiuble-ones of philanthropy and friend- 
ship, were of course included in the art which 
Mr. Powel professed; we shall not hesitate, 
therefore, a moment, in pronouncing the object 
of his ambition to have been compatible with the 
character of a wise and good man. 

I cannot conclude this paper without regretting 
my inability to perpetuate the memory of this 
illustricus phenomenon of salamandership andvir- 
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tue. This however I can assure him, if my fee- 
ble endeavours could effect it; “‘ Ais name should 
“6 flourish in the mouths of men.” 


LEVITY. 


(The following S¥eu d’ Esprit appeared a few years ago, in 
ridicule of 2 great deal of serious writing, which was en- 
couraged at the time against a proposed league between 
the ‘Theatrical Potentates of Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den, for the purpose of interchanging performers, and 
otherwise amicably supporting their mutual interests. The 
plan undoubtedly had some tendency to awaken dramatic 
competition, and, of course, as it alarmed the actors, there 
was much talk of mutiny, riots, &c. The pleasantry of 
the following supposed correspondence greatly contributed 
to restore good humour to the Green Room. } 

FAI} HFUL COPIES OF LETTERS BETWEEN 
HOPKINS AND WILD, 


Prompters to the Monopolizers. 
Drury Lane, Nov. 9A. 


Dear WILD, 

For God’s sake, lend me a couple of Conspira- 
tors tur tosnight—Recollect you have borrowed 
one of ours tor a singing Druid, and another o} 
our best is Doge of Venice on Packer’s resigna- 
tion. 


ere | 


Entirely and devotedly your’s, 
Hopkins. 


CovENT GARDEN, Nov. 9fh. 
My Dear Hopkins, 

I have ordered them to look you out two of 
our genteelest Assassins, and I'll take care they 
Shall go shaved and sober. Pray tell Farren he 

iust play our Archbishop to-morrow: we’ll cut 
the part, that he may dress time enough after- 
wards for your General in The Cump. 
Your’s perpetually, 
VILD. 

P. S. If you have a Full Moon to spare, I wish 
you’d lend it us for Thursday. I send you some 
Lightning that I can venture to recommend. 


CovENT GARDEN, Nov. 11th. 
Dear Hopkins, 

Pray how shall we manage without Smith to- 
morrow? Idepended on your lending him us for 
Harry the Fifth; but now I see you have put him 
up for Charles Surface. Cou’dn’t you let him 
come to us and play two acts of Harry, as you 
don’t want him in Charles till your third?) And 


Smith's being suddenly hoarse, sprained his an- 
cle, &c. &e. 
Cordially your’s, 
WILD. 
P. S. My Vestal Virgin gets so cursed big, I 
wish you’d lend us Mrs. Robinson for a night. 


Drury Lane, Nov 11¢A/. 
Dear W1LD, 

By particular desire,our Vestal is not transfer- 
able, but we have a spare Venus and duplicate 
Junos; so send a hackney-coach for whichever 
suits you. ‘The scheme for Smith won’t do—but 
change your play to any thing; for we'll tack The 
Cump to The School for Scandal, to secure you an 
overflow. 

Thoroughly your’s, 
Hopkins. 


CovENT GARDEN, Nov. 122A. 


My Dear Frt.ow, 
Here’s the Devil to do about our Tuesday’s 





Pantomime—the blacksmith can’trepair our great 


then Hull shall read the rest, with an apology for} 


Serpent till Friday, and the old Camel that we 
thought quite sound has broke down at rehearsal, 
so pray send us your Elephant by the bearer, and 
a small Tyger with the longest tail you can pick 
out. I must trouble you too for a dozen of your 
best dancing Shepherds for thatnight; for though 
I see youll want them for Highwaymen in th¢ 
Beggar’s Opera, they’ll be quite in time for us 
afterwards. 
Forever completely your’s, 
WILD. 


Drury Lang, Nov. 122A. 
Dziar WILD, 


I just write you a line while the beasts are pack- 
ing up, to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you 
may depend on the Shepherds, and any other ani- 
mals you have occasion for. I have it in orders 
to acquaint you too, that as we don’t use Hender- 
son for 5 ee on Friday, you may have him for 
Richard, wit 
for Bosworth Field, only begging you'll return 
’em us in time for Cox-heath. 

Totally your’s. 
Hopkins. 
Lend me a Cupid—mine has got the measles. 


CovENT GARDEN, Nov. 12¢A. 


Dear Hopkins, 

Thank you for Henderson and Soldiers—do let 
them bring their helmets, for our’s are tinning.— 
The bearer is our Cupid, at a shilling a night, 
finding his own wings. 

Genuinely your’s, 


WILD. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


[Certain highly humorous poems under the names of “ Topsy 
Turvy,” ** Bubble and Squeak,’’ ‘* Salmagundy,” &c. have 
lately appeared in London. They are said to be the exqui- 
site effusions of the gay genius of a Mr. Huddesford, per- 
haps with the exception of our own TRUMBULL, the most 
successful imitator of BurLer, that has ever appeared. 
The following ludicrous monody, replete wich classical 
allusion, and mirthful images, is from ‘“‘ SAaLMAGuUNDy,” 
a work of which it is doubted, whether there be morethan 
three or four copies in America. ‘The Iditor is certain 
that this individual poem has never found its way into any 
of our repositories. It will richly reward the attention 
of every jocund reader. } 


MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF DICK, 


AN ACADEMICAL CAT. 
M1-CAT INTER OMNES. 
HOR. CARM, L1B. 1. opE 12. 


Ye rats, intriumph elevate your ears! 
Exult, ye mice !—for Fate’s abhorred shears 
Of Dick’s nine lives have slit the catguts nine ; 
Henceforth he mews ’midst choirs of cats divine! 
Tho’ nine successive lives protract their date, 
E’en cats themselves obey the call of fate ; 
Whose formidable fiat sets afloat 
Mortals, and mortal cats, in Charon’s boat: 
Fate, who cats, dogs, and doctors makes his prize, 
That grace Great-Britain’s universities. 





, 
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Where were ye, nymphs,—when to the silent 
coast 
Of gloomy Acheron Dick travell’d post? 
Where were ye, Muses, in that deathful hour? 


a dozen and a half of our Soldiers 1 
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Say, did ye haunt the literary bower 

Where Science sends her sons in sTocKING 
BLUE 

To barter praise for soup with M.........? 

Or point prepare for B........’s anecdote, 

|Or songs inspire, and fit ’em to his Throat? 
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For not on Isis’ classic shores ye stray’d, 

Nor brew’d with CHERWLLL’s wave your lemo- 
nade ; 

Nor assignations held with grissled elves,- - 
Where learning sleeps,on Boptey’s groaning 
shelves ; 

Nor, where no poet glows with kindred fire, 
Wept o’er your favourite W arron’s silent lyre. 


While venal cats, (leagued with degenerate 
curs, 


| Of faded prudes the four-legg’d pensioners) 


On the soft sopha rang’d in order due, 

For eleemosynary muffin mew, 

Regardless of the meed that Fame bestows, 
Their tail a feather for each wind that blows ; 
Thee, generous Dick, the cat-controlling pow- 
ers 

Ordain’d to mouse in academic bowers: 

Bade thee the sacred stream of Sapience sip, 
And in Pierean cream thy whiskers dip ! 


Enshrin’d celestial cateries among, 

The sable matron, from whose loins he sprung, 
Who trac’d her high descent through ages dark, 
From cats that caterwaul’d in Noah’s Ark, 
Stern, brindled nurse, with unremitting care, 
lo high achievments train’d her tabby heir ; 
bn patriot cats his young attention fix’d, 

And many a cuff with grave instruction mix’d ; 
Taught the great truth, to half his race unknown, 
‘* Cats are not kitten’d for themselves alone ; 

‘ But hold from Heav’n their delegated claws, 
‘ Guardians of larders, liberty, and laws.” 


‘s Tet cats and catlings of ignoble line 

¢ Slumber in bee-hive chairs, in dairies dine ; 

‘ Shun thou the shades of cat-enfeebling ease! 

‘ Watch o’er the weal of Rhedycinian cheese ; 

‘ The melting marble of collegiate brawn 

‘ For heads of houses guard, and lords in 
lawn; 

+ And keep each recreant rat and mouse in awe 
‘ That dares to shew his nose in GoLGotHa’*®, 

+ So may the brightest honours of the gown 

‘ Thy riper years and active virtue crown !— 

‘ Say, shall not cats, fraught with ethereal firet, 
‘F To seats of letter’d eminence aspire ?— 

' Caligula a consul made his steed ; 

| Whattho’ the beast could neither write nor read, 
Yet could he talents negative display, 

And silence opposition with his neigh, 

If Charles of Sweden swore he would depute, 
The senate to controul, his old jack boot ; 

If modern taste a LEARNED PiG reveres, 

And pigs unlearn’d keep company with Peers]; 
If erst Rome’s papal crown a gossip wore, 
Then Dick, thou, may’st become vice chan- 
cellor. 


‘¢ Mizht I but live, tho’ crazy, old, and sick, 
To see thee stalk behind thy Beadles, Dick! 
Behold, my brindled boy, with conscious pride 
O’er convocated grizzle-wigs preside ! 
Hear thee, e’er I explore my latest home, 
Confer degrees in SHELDon’s spacious dome! 
See thee in scarlet robe encase thy fur, 
And at St. Marvy’s venerably purr !— 
Then let me be translated to the skies, 
And close in welcome death, these gooseb’ry 
eyes! 
‘x 





* Gotcorna, “ The place of a scull,” a name ludicrously 
propriated to the place in which the HEApbs of colleges 
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+ Electrical sparks elicited by friction from a cat’s back 


} The social porker here alluded to, is well known to have 
en the assiduous companion of Lord M—t Edg——’s ex- 
rsions. 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


« Yetthink not, darling Diex, that fame allows 
‘‘ Her glorious palm, unearn’d, to grace thy 
brows : 


1*¢ By toil Herculean, and profound research 


‘¢ Expect to thrive in politics or church ! 

‘© The herd, who worship at Preferment’s shrine 
* No servile task, no sacrifice, decline ; 

‘¢ Courtiers for coroners their conscience pawn, 
‘¢ Clerks in prunello creep, then soar in lawn, 

“¢ See, with the ribband grac’d and radiant star, 
‘‘ The chief that waged the continental war? 

‘¢ Such palms diminish’d realms can yet afford 
‘« To patriotic H......’s protracting sword ! 

‘¢ See W......s, entrusted with the cITY KEY, 

‘¢ Till he made fools of all the livery! 

‘“< See grov’ling S...... the wealth of India share; 
‘¢ He taught the Hindu race to feed on air! 


‘¢ Mark the career of Rhedycina’s bard ;— 
‘¢ Not such his toil, not such his vast reward. 
‘“* Glean’d from antiquity’s exhaustless mine, 
“« He bade the gems of science brighter shine ; 
‘¢ His care retriev’d each venerable name, 
‘¢ Reft by oblivion from the rolls of Fame, 
‘¢ And with new glory crown’d the strains sublime 
‘“‘ That echoed from the harps of elder time. 
‘¢ [was his, ’midst mouldering palms of chivalry; 
‘¢ To braid the deathless blooms of poesy ; 
‘« On Learning’s gloom the rays of Taste to pour, 
‘« And gild with genuine wit the social hour ; 
«¢ Affection and applause alike he shar’d; 
‘¢ All lov’d the man, all venerate the bard : 
‘¢ Ev’n Prejudice his fate afflicted hears, 
‘© And letter’d Envy sheds reluctant tears.— 

‘“¢ Of genius, taste, philanthropy, and sense, 
‘¢ Candour and wit—behold the recompence ! 
‘¢ No sinecure, no venerable stall, 
‘¢ He fills, o’ercanopied with crimson pall ; 
‘‘ No choir obsequious waits his dread com- 
mands, 
‘¢ Where supple Vergers pace with silver wands; 
‘¢ Where soft reclines in velvet pomp supreme, 
“¢ Divixity entranc’d in mitrous dream : 
‘< No coin his meed——for classic fobs unfiit— 
‘* For ah! what fellowship has wealth with wit! 
*¢ Such worth THE LAUREL could alone repay, 
“« Profan’d by CisBeER, and contemn’d by Gray*; 
‘¢ Yet hence its wreath shall new distinction claim, 
«“ And, tho’ it gave not, take from Warron, 
fame.” 


While glory’s steep ascent GRIMALKIN shews, 
Dicx’s breast with emulative ardour glows ; 
His emerald eyes with richer radiance roll, 
And ALL THE CAT awakens in his soul. 

Within the tender velvet of his paw, 

Tho’ yet unblooded lurks each virgin claw, 
Anticipated palms his hope descries, 

And conquests gain’d o’er visionary mice: 
Tho’ much for milk, more for renown he mews, 
And nobler objects than his tail pursues. 


O, could I call the Muses from the spheres 
To sing the triumph of his riper years! 
What strife the larder’s conscious shelves beheld! 
W hat congregated rats his valour quell’d! 
What mice descended, at each direful blow, 
To nibble brimstone in the realms below !— 
The victor, who his foes in furious mood 
Hurl’d from the Granic to the Stygian flood: 
Churchill, whose bounty, fainting Frenchmen 

gave 

Soup-meagre gratis in the Danube’s wave ! 


* On the death of Cibber, the place of Poet Laureate was 
offered by Lord John Cavendish, at the desire of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Chamberlain, to Mr. Gray, 
who refused to accept it, 
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See Mason’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Gray. 
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Heathfield, whose red-hot vengeance Spain defied 

Blist’ring, like Spanish flies, old Neptune’s hide ; 

Who plung’d his enemies, a whisker’d group, 

In green waves twice as hot as green pease’ soup, 

While fate on Calpe’s summit sat and smil’d 

To see the dingy Dons like lobsters boil’d, 

Or, by the light’ning of th’ exploded shell 

Dispatch’d to seek a cooler birth in hell— 

All heroes, bloody, brave, or politic, 

All, all should yield pre-eminence to Dicx ; 

And everlasting laurels thick as hops, 

Wreath their bright foliage round his brmdled 
chops. 


Mysterious powers! who rule the destinies 
Of conquerors and kings, of cats and mice, 
Why did your will the Pylian chief decree 
Three centuries, unspectacled, to see, 

Yet summon from his patriot toils away 
Illustrious Dicx, before his beard was grey? 
Of valour, sense, or skill, how vain the boast! 
Dicx seeks the shades, an undistinguish’d ghost, 
And turns his tail on this terrestrial ball, 
Dismiss’d without mandamus medical ; 

Sent, without purge or catapotium, 

In prime of cat-hood to the catacomb ; 

No doctor fee’d, no regimen advis’d, 
Unpill’d, unpoultic’d, unphlebotomiz2’d ! 


Ye sage divines, if so concise our span, 

Who for preferment, would turn cat in pan? 

Since clergymen and cats one fate betides, 

And worms shall eat their sermons and their 
hides ! 

Polecats, who Dicx’s disastrous end survive, 

Shall bless their stars that they still stink alive; 

Muskcats shall feel a melancholy qualm, 

And with their sweets departed Dicx embalm ; 

Cats in each clime and latitude that dwell, 

Brown, sable, sandy, grey, and tortoiseshell, 

Of titles obsolete, or yet in use, 

Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin*, or Puss; 

Cats who with wayward hags the moon contro 

Unchain the winds, and bid the thunders roll; 

Brave in enchanted sieves the boist’rous main, 

And royal barks with adverse blasts detaint; 

Nay, two-legg’d cats, as well as cats with four, 

Shall Dicx’s irreparable loss deplore, 


Cats who frail nymphs in gay assemblies guard) 
As buckram stiff, and bearded like the pard ; 
Calumnious cats, who circulate faux pas, 

And reputations maul with murd’rous claws ; 
Shrill cats, whom fierce domestic brawls delight, 
Cross eats, who nothing want, but teeth, to bite, 
Starch cats of puritanic aspect sad, 

And learned cats, who talk their husbands mad; 


* Rurrerkin.—A Cat of this name, was cater-cousin to 
the great great great great great great great great great grand- 
mother of GRIMALKIN}; and first cat in the caterie of an old 
woman, who was tried for bewitching a daughter of the Coun- 
tess of Rutland, in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


+ ‘* Moreover, she confessed, that she took acat and chris. | 
tened it, &c. &c. and that in the night following, the saidcat 
was conveyed into the middest of the sea, by all these witches 
sayling intheir Ripp.es, cr C1ives, and so left the said cat 
right before the towne of Leith in Scotland. This doone, 


there did arise such a tempest at sea, as a greater hath not 
been seen, &c.”’ 


‘* Avaine, it is confessed, that thesaid christened Car was 
the cause of the Kinges Majestie’s shippe, at his comming 
forthe of enmarke, had a contrarie winde to the rest of the 
shippes, then beeing in his companie, which thinge was most 
straunge and true, as the Kinges Majestie acknowledgeth, for 
when the rest of the ship»es had a faire and good winde, 
then was the winde contrarie and altogether against his ma- 
jestie ” &c. . 


Old Pamphlet entitled, “ Newes FROM ScoTLAND, &e, . 
&e. wc.”” Printed in the year 1591, by William Wright. 





See Notes on the Tragedy of Macbeth, in Johnson and 





teal edition of Shakspeare. 
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Confounded cats, who cough, and croak, and cry, 

And maudlin cats, who drink eternally ; 

Prim cats of countenance and mien precise, 

Yet oft’ner hankering for men, than mice ; 

Curst cats, whom nought but castigation checks, 

Penurious cats, who buy their coals by pecks, 

Fastidious cats, who pine for costly cates, 

And jealous cats, who catechise their mates ; 

Cat-prudes, who, when they’re ask’d the ques- 
tion, squall, 

And ne’er give answer categorical ; 

Uncleanly cats, who never pare their nails, 

Cat-gossips, full of Canterbury tales, 

Cat-grandams, vex’d with asthmas and catarrhs, 

And superstitious cats, who curse their stars; 

Cats, who their fayours barter for a bribe, 

And canting cats, the worst of all the tribe! 

And faded virgin-cats, and tabbies old, _ 

Who, at quadrille, remorseless mouse for gold ; 

Cats of each class, craft, calling, and degree, 

Mourn Dicx’s calamitous catastrophe. 


Yet, while I chant the causeof Ricuanrv’s end, 
Ye sympathizing cats, your tears suspend ! 
Then shed enough to float a dozen whales, 


And use, for pocket-handkerchiefs, your tails !— 


Fame says, (but Fame a sland’rer stands con- 

fess’d,) 

Dick his own sprats, like Bamber Gascoigne 
dress’d: 

But to the advocates of truth ’tis known, 

He neither staid for grace nor gridiron. 

Raw sprats he swore were worth all fish beside, 

Fresh, stale, stew’d, spitchcock’d, fricaseed or 
fried: 

Then swallow’d down a score without remorse, 

And three fat mice slew for a second course : 

But, while the third his grinders dyed with gore, 

Sudden those grinders clos’d—to grind no more! 

And, (dire to tell!)commission’d by old Nick, 

A catalepsy made an end of Dick. 


Thus from the pasty’s furious escalade, 
Where blood to gravy turn’d, embrown’d his 
blade, 

That all-encountering blade which scorn’d to fear 

roil’d gizzards, charged with Kian-gunpowder) 
From rais’d-crust levell’d never more to rise, 
From ducks dispatched, and massacred minc’d 

ies, 
From fig melon transfix’d, and sirloins slash’d 
From marrow-puddings maul’d, and custards 
quash’d, 

Crimpt cod, and mutilated mackarel, 
And desolation of the turtle shell, 
Some alderman of giant appetite 
A surfeit sweeps to everlasting night: 
imbibing claret with his latest breath, 
And brandishing his knife and fork in death, 
Downward a gormandizing ghost he goes, 
And bears to Hell fresh fuel on his nose ! 
For calipash explores th’ infernal scene*, 
And wishes Phlegethon one vast Terrene. 


_O paragon of cats, whose loss distracts 
My soul, and turns my tears to cataracts, 
Nor craft nor courage could thy doom prorogue! 
D1cx, premier cat upon the catalogue 
Of Cats that grace a caterwauling age, 
Scar’d by Fate’s cat-call quits this earthly stage, 
Dire fled the arrow that laid Ricnarp flat, 
And sickening glory saw Death shoot a cat. 








Petit Ile dapes, 


@raque vana movet, dentemque in dente fatigat, 
Exercetque civo delusum gutter inani, 
Progue epulis tenues nequicquam devorat auras. 

OVID, MEP. LIB, VIL, 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ah! tho’ thy bust adorn no sculptur’d shrine, 

No vase thy relics rare to fame consign, 

No rev’rend characters thy rank express, 

Nor hail thee, Dick! D. D. nor F. R. S. 

Tho’ no funereal cypress shade thy tomb, 

For thee the wreaths of Paradise shall bloom. 

There, while GrimALKin’s mew her RicuarD 
greets, , 

A thousand cats shall purr on purple seats : 

E’en now I see, descending from his throne, 

Thy venerable cat, O WuiTTincTon! 

The kindred excellence of RicHarp hail, 

And wave with joy his gratulating tail! 

There shall the worthies of the whisker’d race, 

Elysian mice o’er floors of sapphire chase, 

Midst beds of aromatic maruim stray, 

Or raptur’d rove beside the Milky Way. 

Kittens, than Eastern Houris fairer seen, 

Whose bright eyes glisten with immortal green, 

Shall smooth for Tabby Swains their yielding 
fur, 

And to their amorous Mews, assenting purr.— 

There, like Alcmena’s, shall GriMALKIn’s son 

In bliss repose,—his mousing labours done, 

Fate, envy, curs, time, tide, and traps defy, 

And caterwaul to ail eternity. 


ESTHONIAN POETRY. 


| [The Poetry, which we have yet seen, of sa- 
manners, totally dissimilar to our own, and those 
rude energies of mind, which dignified the human 
animal, 


‘¢ When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


The following specimens of a Sclavonian na- 
tion, are less elevated, but perhaps more interest- 
ing. They are the effusions of a people uncivili- 
zed themselves, yet groaning beneath the oppres- 
sions of civilized society. The Esthonians, a 
few of whose popular ballads, we are about to 
give our readers, inhabit the upper regions of the 
Gulph of Finland: they are subject to the Ger- 
mans, and never did human beings experience 
more cruel masters. | 


I. SONG OF A FEMALE ORPHAN. 


The sparrow-hawk has five, beside herself: the 
duck always goes in pairs. Iam quite alone ; I have 
no father, no mother. ‘To whom shall I lament 
my woes? To whom shall I unbosom my dis- 
tress? Behind whom shall I run, when people 
scold me? Shall I complainto the crow-toe flow- 
ers? ‘he crow-toe flowers fade. Shall I com- 
plain to the meadow-grass? ‘The meadow-grass 
will wither. Ah! that it could hear my lamea- 
tation, the song of the wretched Orphan! Rise 
up, my loving father! Rise up, my loving mo- 
ther! ‘ I cannot rise up, my danghter! I cannot 
rise up. The green grass is grown over my head ; 
the blades of grass grow thick on my grave ; the 
blue mist of the forest is before my eyes; and on 
my feet, the weeds and the bushes are grown.” 


II. Note, the summer is very short in Estho- 
nia. Soearly asthe middle of August, heavy 
rains and bleak winds interrupt the hay-making. 
They are therefore obliged to work with redoubled 
force on sun-shining days. A large plot of ground 
is assigned to each beor; the overseer stands by 
him, with a stick in his hand, and is as much ex- 
ercised by beating the workmen, as the workmen 
themselves by their toil. Even the little ones, 
scarcely able to walk, are forced to work, and oft- 





en barbarously beaten before their parents. Each 


vage nations, presents us with descriptions of 


liberal, and assisted by the learned. 


THE EDITOR AND ASBURY DICKIN: 





boor works separately. Thus all the comforts of 
society are denied him. 
SONG OF THE HAY-MAKERS. 


So long as the hay-making lasts, tll the grass 
is allanown down, so long must we ted the swathes! 
Ah! it is better to live in the bottomless pit, more 
happy to be unhappy in hell, than to belong to our 
farm! Before sun-rise, we are already at work ; 
after sun-set, we must stillbe working ; by moon- 
light, the hay must be cocked. The oxen teed 
while under the yoke ; the poor geldings are al- 
ways in the team. The labourer stands on point- 
ed sticks, his little ones totter about and cry, be 
cause sharp thorns run into their tender feet. 


We add, to these specimens of Esthonian poe- 
try, a MADAGASCAR sonG—iranslated from the 
Madagascar language, by the chevalier de Parny, 
who resided a long time in that island. 


A mother was dragging her only daughter to 
the beach, in order to sell her to the white men: 

O Mother! thy bosom bore me ; I was the first 
fruit of thy love ; what crime have I committed, 
to deserve a life of slavery? I alleviate the sor- 
rows of thy age. For thee, I labour the ground ; 
for thee, I gather flowers; for thee, I ensnare 
the fish of the flood. Ihave defended thee from 
the cold; I have borne thee when it was hot, into 
the shades of fragrant trees; I watched thee] p 
while thou slumberedst, and drove away from thy 
face, the stings of moskitoes. O mother! what 
willbecome of thee, when thou hast meno longer? 
Thou wilt die m misery; I will think of thee, 
when I am aslave, and cry bitterly because I am 
not with thee, to assist thy wretchedness. O mo. 
ther! sell not thy only daughter. 


It may be a pleasing task to some one of our 
poetical readers, to versify the above—preserv- r 


ing their simplicity. v 
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TO THE PUBLIC. rs 


A sermon from the Lay Preacher, and many}be 
original and interesting articles, are unavoidably a 
postponed. , 


We must again strive to impress the minds off?™ 
our correspondents with the absolute necessity o OF 
being prompt, punctual, and seasonablie, in trans-fkh,; 
mitting their essays. In consequence of the tar 
diness of writers, much political matter has beer 


excluded this week. 
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From an able writer, we have the promise o 

a series of popular criticisms, and notes, upon thee 
ss 

plays of SHAKsPEARE. 


The Editor will spare ng pains, to render the 
contents of the Port Folio interesting. From thé 
brief experience of a single week, he is gratefully 
CONVINCED, that he shall be patronized by the 
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